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ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF THR PROPOSED UNIVERSITY AT BAGDAD 








BAGDAD AND ITS UNIVERSITY 


Jerusalem, the home of our first School, is a name that thrills the 
devotees of three great religions. Bagdad and Mesopotamia, where we are 
establishing our second School, are also names which stir the interest of 
educated people. With Jerusalem we associate religious truth and devotion ; 
with Bagdad and Mesopotamia the home and the nursery of early culture. 

Kish, Akkad, Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad—in every period 
from the dawn of history to the present, there has been a great metropolis 
in the vicinity of the last-mentioned city—“the glorious city,” “the fairy 
city of the Arabian Nights,” which at one time stood for splendor and 
magnificence, and was looked upon as the second in size, and also as the 
most intellectual centre of the world, where Arab scholars first taught 
algebra and chemistry, and where the light of learning. was kept aglow 
while the Huns were making Europe a desolation. 

It is therefore most gratifying to learn that a renewal of the ancient 
spirit of Bagdad is consonant with the new order of affairs which has 
been inaugurated by the English, and which at present is being guided by 
Sir Percy Fox. 

On his advent at the head of the new government of Irak last year, 
King Faisul was able to persuade the Auqd4f Department, in whose hands 
are entrusted the religious foundations of the land, to supply the funds 
to establish a new and great university in Bagdad. Mr. James M. Wilson, 
the head of the Public Works Department, who for years has been working 
for a greater Bagdad, was requested to prepare plans for the new university. 
Because of his previous studies he was able promptly to submit these, and 
the work was begun. 

The plans for the new university are very comprehensive, and include 
several departments, which embrace all branches of learning. The Augaf 
Department is at present building only the main central block, consisting 
of a large Library, a University Museum, a Lecture Hall and the usual 
administrative offices. Work is at present being done on the foundations 
of this group. A large block to contain the Theological Faculty is at 
present more than half built; and a block of residential quarters will come 
next on the program. The architectural design of the buildings is most 
pleasing ; and the work of construction is of the highest quality. 

A Department of Antiquities has been organized, and Miss Gertrude 
L. Bell, the distinguished explorer and archaeologist, is officiating as Hon- 
orary Director. A law of antiquities is at present being considered by the 
Council of State, and will very shortly be enacted. 

At present we look upon the American Consulate as the headquarters 
of our American School of Oriental Research in Bagdad. It is hoped 
that in the not distant future we shall be able to erect a modest but 
permanent building in the vicinity of the new Museum and University, 
where our professors and students can be housed with the libraries that 
have already been given us. It is fully expected that during the coming 
year we shall make substantial progress in developing our School in Bagdad, 
if the necessary funds can be secured. Any one who desires to aid in this 
great work, should send their contributions to the Director, Professor 
George A. Barton, 3725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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MEETINGS OF THE CORPORATION AND THE TRUSTEES 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Corporation was held in New 
Haven, December 28, in connection with the meetings of the Archaeological 
Institute, the Society of Biblical Literature, and other learned associa- 
tions. At this meeting twenty-one members of the Corporation were present. 

The annual Reports were presented in print, with oral additions 
made -by the Officers, and by Miss Hussey, Field Secretary. As four 
l'rustees retire each year, it was necessary to elect four to the board, and 
Messrs. Adler, Bacon and Torrey were re-elected. Prof. A. V. Williams 
Jackson had declined election, a refusal which was received with great 
regret. In his place Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, late of the Yale Corporation, 
was elected. (There has since been received the news that Mr. Stokes finds 
it impossible to accept the office. ) 

A year ago the By-Laws had been remitted to the Trustees for further 
study. The revised By-Laws were reported back and approved by the 
Corporation. (They have now been printed, and copies will be sent to 
all members. ) 











Photo. by A. T. Clay 


ZIGGURAT OF ASHUR IN BACKGROUND 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES 

‘I'wo meetings of the Trustees were held in New Haven, one before 
the meeting of the Corporation, and another, for purpose of organization 
for the coming year, immediately after that meeting. 

The present officers of last year were re-elected: Prof. A. V. W. 
Jackson, late a Trustee, was elected Second Vice-President. Mrs. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., was elected an Honorary Member, the first in the class of 
this membership, as provided for in the By-Laws. 

The resignation of Prof. Haupt from the Annual Professorship at 
the School in Jerusalem for next year, “‘for reasons beyond his control,” 
was accepted, with an expression of the Trustees’ sincere regret. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer was appointed Honorary Lecturer at the School 
in Jerusalem for the remainder of this year. 
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Hartford Theological Seminary and the San Francisco Seminary wer 
admitted to membership in the Corporation. 

Reports were made by the various officers and committees; on th: 
bequests from the late Dr. Nies; on the proposed School in Bagdad; o1 
Volume 2-3 of the ANNUAL, the appearance of which has been much delayed 
by strikes, ete., although a large part of the proof was presented. President 
Moulton desired to withdraw as editor of the ANNUAL, and Prof. Bacon 
was appointed Editor for the next volume. 

The gift of an additional sum of $1000 from the Zion Research 
Foundation was announced. The thanks of the Board were voted fo: 


this generous gift. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 

Reports from Jerusalem tell of a year of more than usual interest 
and activity. Director Albright is assisted by Dr. W. H. P. Hatch, the 
Annual Professor, and Dr. James A. Kelso, President of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. Prof. Dana C. Munro, of Princeton 
University, will be attached to the School in the spring, while on a journes 
he is making in the Levant in prosecution of researches on the Crusades. 

The students in rerular standing are: Mr. Voigt, the Thayer Fellow. 
of Yale; Mr. Cooke, of Yale; and Dean Edwards, of the Missouri Bible 
College. For the first term the Director gave weekly courses in the Topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem, Archaeology of Palestine, the Geography and Topog- 
raphy of Palestine; also a course in North Semitic Epigraphy. Prot. 
Hatch gave a course in Greek Epigraphy. Courses in vernacular Arabic, 
in Modern Hebrew, and Coptic are being given. One of the students is 
attending classes at the French School. 

The Director is giving lectures in Egyptology at the new University 
in Jerusalem. 

On November 15 Dr. and Mrs. Albright gave an “at home” to intro- 
duce the new members of the Faculty to the friends of the School in 
Jerusalem. 

In Christmas week the Director, Dr. Kelso, and other members o 
the School went to Egypt. Dr. Hatch followed them later. 


{ 


THE EXCAVATION AT TELL EL-FUL 
We give herewith some pictures of Dr. Albright’s excavations at Tell 
el-Ful, the Biblical Gibeah of Saul. A small additional sum of money hax 
been put at his disposal to enable him to clear up some remaining problems. 
It is expected that the full account of his results will be published in 
Volume 4 of the ANNUAL. 


DR. HATCH’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF MANUSCRIPTS 

Through the generous gifts of the Zion Research Foundation the 

School in Jerusalem is enabled to undertake an enterprise in search of 

manuscripts in the famous monasteries of Sinai and the Nitrian Desert 

in Egypt. Dr. Hatch, our Annual Professor at Jerusalem, possessed the 
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scholarship and interest to entrust with this undertaking, and when it was 
discovered that Prof. Rendel Harris, the distinguished British scholar, 
was planning a similar undertaking, a combination of plans was made. 
Karly in January Dr. Hatch proceeded to Egypt to meet Dr. Harris. 
They were to go first to Sinai, then to the Nitrian Monastery. It is con- 
fidently hoped that they will obtain some important finds. Unfortunately 
the rotograph, that had been ordered at great expense from Germany, did 
not arrive in complete condition, and Dr. Hatch was compelled to start 
without it. But in its place he took with him one of the best photographers 
in the Orient, Mr. Lars Lind, of Jerusalem, fully provided with a large 
number of plates, so that all necessary copies of manuscripts can be taken. 


vi 
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THE ZiaauraT AT TELL OHEMIR, THE ANCIENT KISH, WHERE THE 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM WILL EXCAVATE 


NEW IDENTIFICATIONS OF ANCIENT TOWNS 


It is frequently supposed that the field of Palestinian topography 
has become exhausted by the researches carried on with enthusiasm during 
the past eighty years. This, however, is a mistake; the apparent sterility 
is due to the fact that the old methods are too often still in use after 
they have become obviously insufficient. Topographic investigation, as 
carried on by the splendid pioneers, the American Robinson and the Frerch- 
man Guérin, employed comparatively few tools, and the materials at hand 
were limited. Yet, since the soil was all but virgin, they enjoyed an 
abundant harvest, mainly from the simple comparison of modern place- 
names, gathered by them for the first time, with biblical prototypes. When 
the systematic collections of the Survey of Western Palestine were made, 
many new identifications fell into the lap of the surveyors, especially 
Conder. Since the eighties of the last century, when the Survey was com- 
pleted, there has been much discussion, but comparatively little progress. 
What are the reasons for this stagnation ? 


= 
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The students of Palestinian topography in the heroic days of Robin- 
son and Conder were guided almost exclusively by rough similarities in 
name, and general considerations from the best known literary sources. 
The archaeology of Palestine was in its infancy, and almost nothing was 
known about the criteria of age, character of site, and so on, which now 
enable the archaeologist to determine the main facts of the history of a 
site by an hour’s reconnaissance. The significance of potsherds, those 
ubiquitous testimonies of past life in the East, was unknown. The nature 
of a tel/ and its difference from a khirbeh were not understood, strange as 
this may appear to us now. Guérin took Tell el-Hesi to be a natural hill. 
despite the sixty feet of débris which were found later on actual excavation. 
It was therefore possible to look for an ancient walled city in any con- 
veniently located vi'lage or khirbeh, as when Ashkelon was placed at Mejdel 
and Megiddo at Khirbet Mujedda‘. 

Another prolific source of error was inadequate philological method. 
The early investigators, as well as all too many recent ones, who never! 
seem to have heard of philological law, or of Kampffmeyer’s convenient 
treatise on phonetic changes in Arabic place-names (now, however, rather 
antiquated), allowed themselves unlimited license. So, for example, th« 
northern Beth Dagon has been combined with Tell Da‘fiq, and Ekron (old 
‘Aqqarén) has been identified with Khirbet Dikerin. 

With rigid scientific accuracy in both archaeological and_philo- 
logical treatment of our material, much can evidently be done. Fortu- 
nately, moreover, our material is slowly, but steadily swelling in volume. 
Thanks to publication of new Greek, Latin, and Arabic texts, new ma- 
terials from classical and mediaeval times are constantly becoming available. 
The archaeologist working in other Oriental lands brings to light valuable 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic records, sometimes of the greatest importance: 
for the topography of ancient Palestine. Even in Palestinian soil, ordi- 
narily sparing in inscriptions, such topographically valuable documents 
as the Mosaic of Madeba, the Mesha Stone, the Byzantine edicts of Beer- 
sheba, the Hebrew ostraca from Sumaria, etc., have been discovered. The 
recovery of archaeological facts is proceeding still more rapidly. Thus 
the recent excavations have proved beyond the last doubt that Capernaum 
lay at Tell Him, that Gibeah was situated at Tell el-Ffl, and that Noaran 
is represented by the ruins exhumed by the French School near ‘Ain Diiq. 
Moreover, a systematic series of cuttings is being made by the British 
School in the mounds of the coastal plain, in order to determine their 
complete archaeological history, in so far as this is possible from potsherds. 
In: the excursions of the American School an effort is made to collect full 
series of potsherds from all the numerous sites visited. In the course of 
such a survey thousands of sherds may be examined, and it becomes quite 
possible to construct a skeleton outline of the entire history of the site, 
where there is little or no débris to conceal the remains of early occupation, 
as is the case with a tell. It is surprising how little of this very necessary 
work has been done hitherto. Except for a survey of Petrie’s and a trip 
of Macalister’s there is hardly an account published of the pottery material 
strewn on every ancient site in Palestine, and obviously of the very first 
topographical importance. As a result articles have appeared even in the 
last few years in which ancient Israelite towns have been identified with 
sites exhibiting no sherds older than the Roman period, or later than the 
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Middle Canaanite! It is high time that this anomalous state of affairs 
is changed. 


Tue SITE oF JESHANAH 

The town’ of Jeshanah is mentioned in II Chron. 13, 19, where the 
towns said to have been taken by the pious Abijah of Judah from Jeroboam 
are named—Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron, each with its villages. This 
reference proves that Jeshanah, was one of the most important towns of 
Southern Ephraim, and it should not be hard to identify it. Fortunately 
for us, the town is also mentioned by Josephus, Ant. VIII, xi, 3; XIV, 
xv, 12, where it is related that Herod defeated Antigonus’s general, Pappus, 
as he was marching northward from Jerusalem to Samaria, at the town 
of Isana—spelled in the same way as the biblical name. These references 
show that Jeshanah was situated in the vicinity of Bethel and Ephron 
(et-Taiyibeh), preferably between them, and that it lay on the high-road 
from Jerusalem to Samaria. 

About forty-five years ago, the great French archaeologist, Clermont- 
Ganneau, proposed the identification of Jeshanah with ‘Ain Sinia, a village 
some five miles north of Ramallah, on the Nablus road. Since this fits 
the indications of the literature tolerably well, and is much less objec- 
tionable phonetically than any advanced in the heroic days of historical 
topography, it has been accepted without question ever since. There are, 
however, serious difficulties with it. In the first place, the site is not 
suitable for an ancient town, as it is down in a valley, instead of being on 
a hill, nor is there an available location on a hill-top in the immediate 
vicinity. Secondly, the form of the Arabic name is phonetically remote 
from the Hebrew Yeshanah. It is true that the consonants agree, but the 
vowels most emphatically do not. Many scholars still seem to have an 
idea that, while consonants may count in Semitic, vowels do not. One 
of the tasks of the up-to-date Semitic philologist, is to restore the vowels 
to their place of honor, and to show that they abide by phonetic law as 
loyally as the consonants. Among the phonetic principles which govern 
the relation between ancient Hebrew place-names and their modern Arabic 
descendants, there is none which permits the equation of Yeshanah and 
‘Ain Sinia. We must, therefore, give the combination up, especially since 
there is a much better one to replace it. 

About two and a half miles in a straight line (four miles by footpath) 
from ‘Ain Sinia, to the northeast, there is a beautiful site, called by the 
Arabs Burj el-Isineh, some 3100 feet above sea-level. The top of the 
hill is quite spacious, and contains, among other ruins, an Arab fort of 
the Middle Ages, from which the site receives the name burj, as well as 
a Byzantine basilica, identified by the shape and the carved Greek crosses, 
ete. On the ridge to the east, somewhat lower down, lay an Israelite and 
Roman-Byzantine town, as shown by the numerous potsherds, strewn over 
a comparatively large area. Below the ridge, to the south, is a spring, 
‘Ain es-Sarar, to which a very ancient flight of steps, now half buried by 
débris, leads down. The steps would seem to be Roman work, like the 
large drafted stones now built into the walls of the mediaeval fortress. 

Burj el-Isineh offers all the elements necessary to a combination with 
Jeshanah. There is the fine location overlooking the Nablus road, with 
water-supply, abundant room and security from attack ; there are.the numer- 
ous ruins; and, above all, there are the Israelite and Seleucido-Roman 
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potsherds ; last, though not least, there is the perfect agreement in name— 
Yeshanah-Isana and Iséneh. It is true that the Survey writes Burj el- 
lisdneh, but this is a mistake, paralleled in Khirbet el-lattatin for Khirbet 
el-Atatin ; in neither case do the fellahin double the /. 

The American School visited Burj el-Isineh November 24, 1922. Ris- 
ing betimes in the morning we secured two Ford “busses” at the Damascus 
Gate, and rode out to Bireh, where we deposited the two ladies of the 
party at the hospitable home of Mr. Kelsey, Principal of the American 
Friends’ Mission School in Ramallah. The men—five in number—then 
pursued their way on foot. Pushing out on the old Roman road west of 
Bethel, we came through a picturesque gorge to ‘Ain Yebriid, where peasant 
girls came out to draw water, and cameras responded to the challenge. 
Turning now northwestward, we skirted Tell Astir, the ancient Baal Hazor, 
still noted for a sacred grove which perpetuates the memory of an old 
high-place. Northwest of Tell ‘Asiir we visited the village of Selwad, 
where a fellih left his ploughing in order to show us the best path to 
Burj el-Isineh. After inspecting the fortress briefly we scattered out to 
collect potsherds, returning to eat a cold lunch in a spot sheltered by an 
ancient wall from the sharp wind. The difference between Moslem and 
Christian was called vividly to mind when we offered our guide a mutton 
sandwich. Having already made up his mind that we were Nasdra, not 
Yahid, he hesitated long about accepting it, smelling it repeatedly, and 
demanding assurance that it was not khanzir (pork)—so little do these 
simple peasants know of our horrid Western dainties. After lunch we 
examined the basilica, slid a thousand feet down the hill, and clambered 
several hundred feet up the next hill to the southwest, arriving at Burj 
Bardawil, or “Castle Baldwin,” out of breath. The extensive Crusading 
ruin, obviously built by Syrians, is not mentioned in the extant con- 
temporary literature, it would seem, but probably dates from the reign 
of one of the later Baldwins of Jerusalem. From Burj Bardawil we made 
our way to ‘Ain Sinia, and from there we followed the automobile road to 
Bireh, where we secured a bus and returned to Jerusalem. Such a day’s 
tour would have been quite impossible in the years before the war, but 
now it is only one of our regular weekly trips. 

BETHANY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Bethany was the home of Mary and Martha, who lived here with their 
brother Eleazar (Lazarus), whom Jesus loved. The touching story of the 
death of Lazarus and his return to life at the behest of the Master, as 
narrated in John 11, has enshrined the town in the hearts of multitudes. 
From the fourth century on a tomb near the town was identified with the 
tom) of Lazarus, and henceforth became the goal of pilgrims from far and 
near. The importance of the sanctuary of Lazarus finally led to the extine- 
tion of the old name, “Bethany,” which was replaced by E/‘azariyeh, or 
el-‘Azariyeh, the correct Semitic form of the name being borrowed by the 
Arabs from the Arameans, but without being fully understood. 

The Greek form of the name, Bethania, is rather colorless, since the 
second element has remained obscure. Evidently a laryngeal has been lost 
in the process of adaptation to Greek orthography. The Syriac translation, 
which often draws from Palestinian Aramaic sources, offers Bet-‘anya, a 
form which shows that the Talmudic Bet-hini or Bet-Yannai, often com- 
bined with Bethany, must be distinct. For different reasons the well-known 
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authority on Talmudic geography, Rabbi Klein, has also reached this 
onclusion. His own suggestion, that the original form of the name was 
3é(t)-te’enah, “House of figs,’ is inadmissible for the same reason. In 
act, since Bethany was a purely Christian town in the Talmudic age, we 
hould not expect to find it mentioned in Rabbinic sources at all. 

The place is unquestionably ancient. On the grounds of the Pas- 
-ionist Fathers above the modern village is part of the ancient cemetery o7 
ihe town, which was described by Pére Vincent in the Revue Biblique for 
1914. The Canaanite character of the oldest remains is fully established by 
the shape of the tombs, a perpendicular shaft giving access to a rude cave 
cut into the sides of the shaft at the bottom, as well as by the pottery and 
bronzes found. Israelite and Jewish remains were also discovered. Since 
Bethany is practically a suburb of Jerusalem, we should expect to find it 
mentioned, therefore, in the Old Testament, where so many towns in the 
immediate vicinity of Jerusalem are alluded to, by name at least. Nor 
are we mistaken, as I hope to show. 





TELL EL Fuu: A Pier FROM THE THIRD FortrREss aT GIBEAH, ABOUT 900 B.C. 


In Neh. 11, 32 the village of Ananiah (Hebrew ‘Ananyah) is men- 
tioned immediately after Anathoth and Nob. Anathoth is, of course, 
modern ‘Anata, three miles northeast of Jerusalem, and Nob was situated 
on Mount Scopus (cf. Is. 10, 32), slightly east of north. Since the other 
groups of towns given in our passage in Nehemiah are arranged in geo- 
graphical order, Ananiah presumably is to be sought just east of the Holy 
City. The only two ancient villages known to have existed here are 
Bahurim and Bethany. Now the name ‘Ananyah is properly the name of 
a man, and as a place-name should have beth (house of) prefixed. Nearly 
a score of Palestinian place-names beginning with beth are also found 
with beth omitted, both at different periods and in the same age. We may, 
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therefore, regard it as certain that the full name of Ananiah was Beth- 
unaniah. The slight difference remaining between Beth-‘Ananyah and 
Beth-‘anyah is naturally due to syllabic haplology, just as in the case of 
the priestly name Johanan or Hanan, found in Josephus as Ananus, but in 
the Gospels as Annas. 

The combination of Ananiah with Beit Hannina, hitherto popular 
is quite out of the question, both topographically and phonetically. Han- 
nina is a perfectly good Aramaic personal name, found elsewhere in place- 
names, as in Deir Hannina, and cannot be confused with ‘Ananyah. 

This identification is perhaps a small matter, but it is a good illus- 
tration of the results to be obtained with the aid of more scientific methods 
than have hitherto been in use. Palestinian topography is still a field 
where many discoveries, some of great significance for our understanding 
of the Bible, remain to be made. W. F. ArsricHr. 


THE DANISH EXCAVATIONS AT SHILOH 


During the month of September, 1922, the Danish scholar, Dr. Aage 
Schmidt, began work at Khirbet Seiliin, the site of ancient Shiloh. While 
these operations were in the nature of soundings, and only provisional, 
they augur well for the success of the more elaborate excavations planned 
for the near future. Heretofore no archaeological work whatsoever has 
been done at Shiloh; in fact no work has been seriously attempted, up to 
the past year, in any of the old Israelite sites of the highlands. We may, 
therefore, expect very interesting light to be cast on the earliest history 
of Israel, from the archaeological point of view. 

Dr. Schmidt sank about a score of pits at various points on the site 
of the old town, finding the depth of the débris to range from over four 
metres to less than a metre. His first pit was rather unlucky, since it 
happened to come under an old terrace-wall, no longer visible, where débris 
from above had collected, yielding a hopeless confusion of potsherds from 
all ages. At the very bottom, for instance, was found an early Arab sherd 
with Kufic lettering. The majority of the pits, however, showed a clear 
stratification, representing Early Israelite, Seleucido-Roman, and Arab. 
In general the lowest metre was Israelite, the second Seleucido-Roman, and 
the rest—two metres—was Arab. No Canaanite stratum was found. 

Thanks to Dr. Schmidt’s courtesy, the writer was able to examine all 
the potsherds as found, and to inspect the site with care. The Israelite 
potsherds found resemble the ware from the first two periods of Gibeah 
(between 1300 and 1000) ; the latest characteristic pieces found being a 
bit from a polished black juglet of the Early Palestinian (revised chron- 
ology 1200-900 B. C.) and a thick rim with the concentric burnished 
stripes of the Middle Palestinian, which came into general use in the 
tenth century. Of other finds we may mention a flint sickle edge from 
the first stratum ; it may be recalled that the use of iron sickles first became 
general among the Israelites in the eleventh century B. C., as a result of 
spreading Philistine influence. 

The results of these trial excavations agree remarkably well with 
biblical indications. Shiloh does not appear to have been occupied at all 
until the tabernacle was pitched there, soon after the conquest of Palestine 
by the Israelites, about 1230 B. C. The reason for the selection of Shiloh 
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as the site of the tabernacle and the more permanent structure which soon 
replaced the tent appears to have been simply its central location in the 
northeastern part of Mount Ephraim, though there may have been a par- 
ticularly sacred tomb of some primitive saint or patriarch to give the place 
its initial sanctity. The total absence of characteristic Canaanite sherds 
does not favor the existence of a Hebrew settlement here before the Conquest, 
as at other sites, like Shechem or Bethel. 

After the battle of Eben-ezer, and the loss of the ark, Shiloh seems 
to have fallen into the hands of the Philistines, who destroyed its sanctuary. 
At all events, the ark never returned to Shiloh, and when next we meet the 
priests of the house of Phinehas, about a generation later, they are residing 
in Nob, on Mount Scopus, just northeast of Jerusalem. From several 
passages in Jeremiah (7, 12; 26, 6, ete:) we learn that in the prophet’s 
time Shiloh lay in ruins, and had apparently been destroyed so long before 
that it was proverbial. While the destruction of the sanctuary by the 
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Philistines—which may be assumed with great probability—put an end to 
the prosperity of the town, there were still houses there toward the end 
of the tenth century, as we may see from the story of Jeroboam’s wife 
and the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. Any hopes that the town may have 
had for future prosperity were effectually suppressed by the establishment 
of the official sanctuary at Bethel by Jeroboam I, about 930 B. C. When 
the Book of Judges was compiled, probably about 700 B. C., the site of 
Shiloh was evidently abandoned, since the redactor deems it necessary to 
give an exact description of the location of the place (Jud. 21, 19). This 
explains the absence of, Middle Palestinian (900-600 B. C.) sherds in the 
khirbeh very effectively. Again we have archaeological confirmation of 
the statements of the Bible! W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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NOTES 


In the list of the Patrons of the Schools in the last BULLETIN the 
names of the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn., and Miss 
Mary E. Converse, Rosemont, Pa., were accidentally omitted. Dr. Thomas 
G. Ashton of Philadelphia has recently become a Patron. 


The Corporation now has two Life Members: Miss Juliana’ Wood, 
Philadelphia, and Professor H. Heuser, Overbrook, Pa. 


The terms of our incorporation under the laws of the District of 


Columbia require a legal residence in the District. The Directors of the ° 
{ : 


Archaelogical Society of Washington have generously voted to allow us the 
use of their offices in the Octagon, Washington, for the purpose of such 
legal residence. We are very grateful for this act of courtesy. 


Examinations in competition for the Thayer Fellowship at the School 
in Jerusalem are to be given in March. ‘Two candidates have applied. 


The Zion Research Foundation, to whose subventions we are deeply 
obliged, opened its Library on Hayden Road, Brookline, Mass., on February 
18th. The Library is open to the public Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 


Prof. C. C. McCown, of the Pacific School of Religion, who was 
Thayer Fellow at Jerusalem in 1920-21 has just published “The Testament 
of Solomon, edited from MSS at Mount Athos, Bologna, Holkham Hall, 
Jerusalem, London, Milan, Paris and Vienna, with Introduction,” being 
Part 9 of the Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, edited by H. 
Windisch. The Greek text and apparatus occupy 166 pages, the intro- 
duction 136 pages. The author found some of his manuscript material in 
the Library of the Greek Monastery in Jerusalem. 

Through the kind offices of the author, Prof. David Paton, Princeton 
University has generously presented to the School in Jerusalem the four- 
volume set of his invaluable “Early Egyptian Records of Travel in Asia.” 

We learn that the veteran archaeologist, Prof. Flinders Petrie, has 
applied for a concession to excavate on the Ophal hill. 


It is expected that the volumes of Dr. Jastrow’s library, reserved for 
the proposed School in Bagdad, will be shipped to Bagdad in April. They 
will be placed in care of the American Consul. 

















LATEST REPORT FROM PROFESSOR HATCH 


A letter from Professor Hatch, dated Cairo, February 14th, states 
that he and Dr. Harris had returned safely to Cairo from Sinai, having 
had a verv successful expedition. Professor Hatch examined while there 
all the New Testament manuscripts in the Convent of St. Catherine, 
seventy-seven in number, photographing specimen pages of each. This 
material Professor Hatch hopes to publish in a book that will be valuable 
palaeographically as well as for the text-criticism of the New Testament. 

They also photographed all the manuscripts of the Apology of Aris- 
tides, which Dr. Harris discovered at St. Catherine more than thirty years 
ago, and found new manuscripts of parts of it. Professor Hatch found 
two new manuscripts of the Book of Revelation and photographed them 
in toto. As manuscripts of the Book of Revelation are far more rare than 
manuscripts of the rest of the New Testament, these new manuscripts will 
he most welcome. They also photographed a discussion of Pythagoras in 
Syriac and a Syriac copy of ITI Maccabees. 
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TELL EL Fut: THE GuAcis OF THE FORTRESS OF SAUL AT GIBEAH 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the Laws of the District of Columbia, 1921. 


TRUSTEES 
JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, President CHARLES C. TORREY, Vice-President 
6806 Greene Street, Germantown, Philadelphia 
GEORGE A. BARTON, Sec’y and Treas. WILFRED H. SCHOFF, Associate Secretary 
3725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 
CYRUS ADLER JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
BENJAMIN W. BACON WARREN J. MOULTON 
tTHOWARD C. BUTLER EDWARD T. NEWELL 
ALBERT T. CLAY tJAMES B. NIES 
R. V. D. MAGOFFIN JAMES H. ROPES 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assistant Treasurer 


Pror. MARY I. HUSSEY, Field Secretary, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass 


STAFF OF THE SCHOOL AT JERUSALEM FOR 1922-23 
Dr. W. F. ALBRIGHT, Director Pror. W. H. P. HATCH, Annua! Professor 
Pres. JAMES A. KELSO, Lecturer Pror. DANA C. MUNRO, Lecturer 
EDWIN E. VOIGT, Thayer Fellow 
PUBLICATIONS 
AnNvAL Reports, published by the Archeological Institute of America. 
Tue BULLETIN, issued quarterly and sent gratis to all who are interested. 


Tue ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, sent to all subscribers of $10.00 and upwards; 
Vol. I, edited by C. C. Torrey, 1920, published by the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.’ 
price, $3.50. Vol. II-III in press. 
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